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PARLOUR COMPANION, 


. Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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SOPHY LEFEVRE. 
( Concluded.) 


THE day the shade was entirely re- 
moved, Harry, who had left town pre- 
vious to the operation, returned. When 
Sophy heard his voice in the hall, she 
trembled. The idea of beholding a 
youth, in whose praise every one was 
zealous ; and who had translated her 
from the most abject penury to plenty, 
and been the means of her recovering 
sight; raised in her emotions which 
she scarcely knew how to conceal: but, 
when he opened the parlour door, where 
besides herself, were Mr. Noble, with 
two female relations, and presented a 
figure replete with every manly grace, 
she surveyed him with a degree of ad- 
miration too palpable not to be noticed. 
Having paid respects to his father and 
cousins, in a most insinuating manner, 
he congratulated her on the restoration 
of sight; paid a handsome compliment 
to her figure, which a fashionable un- 
dress set off to the greatest advantage : 
and, with a becoming familiarity, beg- 
ged the honour of a salute. The mo- 
ment his lips touched hers, all conscious- 
ness forsook her, and she sunk in his 
arms. Harry was quite disconcerted, 
and his heart gave him an intimation to 
which he was before a stranger. Mr. 
Noble looked serious ; Sophy recover- 
ed; and apologizing in the best manner 
she was able for being so overcome, in 
the utmost confusion begged permission 
to retire. From that moment Harry 
and Sophy grew uneasy when separat- 


ed; but studied their utmost to hide it 
from every one else, and from each 
other; for neither dared examine@their 
hearts on the nature of their solicitude. 
Every interview now improved the at- 
tachment on both sides; and one after. 
noon, when they were alone, Harry 
reading some miscellaneous poems to 
her, on mentioning the title of Cibber’s 
Blind Boy, from a sympathizing recol- 
lection their eyes met, both half suffus- 
ed with tears. Sophy blushed, and hung 
down her head. Harry in the moment 
of passion, threw the book on the floor, 
himself at her feet, and poured out his 
soul in professions of the most ardent 
love. Sophy heard him with distress ; 
for honor forbade her to encourage sen- 
timents her heart could not but approve. 
In language, artless as affecting, she in- 
treated him to leave her, lest observa- 
tion should subject her to the anger of 
his father; represented to him the dif- 
ference of their situations; and re- 
marked, that on cool recollection he 
himself would have but a mean opinion 
of her, should she, as a reward for his 
generosity, endeavour to seduce his af- 
fection. He persisted, however, in his 
solicitations; she arose to retire; he 
held her forcibly, still kneeling,’ and 
begged her not to consign him to des- 
pair. She burst into tears; ¢opjured 
him to let her go; and, having reléased 
her hand from his was retreating to 
the door, when that of an anti-chamber 
opened, and presented Mr, Noble to 








their view. Sophy was almost petrifis 
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ed: but Harry, summoning a manly 
confidence, addressed his father nearly 
as follows: 

** In what you have witnessed, blame 
not that generous girl, but me. If you 
think me criminal, tell me so mildly ; 
you know I cannot bear your frown. I 
love Sophy ; she is deserving, you are 
just: I look up to youas a father anx- 
ious for my happiness, and dare ask her 
at your hand.” He stood in an attitude 
of the most interesting suspense : his 
father looked gravely for a minute ; his 
features then relaxing— My dear Har- 
ry,” said he, * I thank you for the con- 
fidence you put in me. I am anxious 
for y§ur happiness, and will convince 
you so.—Sophy, my love, come here.” 
Then, joining their hands—* Take 
her,” continued he, * I have observed 
your mutual attachment since its com- 





mencement, and the violence you have 
done yourselves in endeavouring to con- 
ceal it, from motives of duty ; particu- 
larly you, Sophy. You certainly, Harrv, 
are the only one to blame, in what I 
have by accident overheard ; but, in 
the choice you have made, you have 
given me too great a proof of your good 
sense and integrity, for me to oppose 
it. Take my blessing, children; and 
may you both live long, happy as you 
are virtuous !” 


{ 





They expressed their gratitude in 
such effusions, as carry with them | 
more sincerity than words; in a few| 
days they were united, and lived long 
an exemplary pattern of conjugal har- 
mony: he, a conspicuous instance of 
benevolence rewarded ; and she, of the 
inscrutable nature of the ways of Hea- 
ven; who, to the edification of our pa- 
tience, is frequently at hand for our de- 
liverance from trouble, when we least 
expect it; and often leads us through 
the valley of sorrow to the gardens of 
pleasure, and temple of happiness. 





FEMALE COURAGE AND FORTITUDE. 





Historv records numerous instances 
of Courage and Fortitude, that would 
appear incredible, did not succeeding 
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ages confirm the testimony of past 
endurance, by adducing instances of 
present. It has been disputed, Whether 
greater heroism is displayed by an act 
of distinguished courage, by boldly 
braving known or positive danger, or by 
resolute fortitude in enduring continued 
and severe suffering. The former is 
said to be a masculine, the latter a fe~ 
minine quality:—yet there are many ex- 
amples of women—timid, delicate wo- 
men—evincing undaunted courage ; 
and assuredly circumstances may exist 
in which such courage does not at all 
retrench the just boundaries of fe- 
male delicacy; without advocating an 
unnecessary or ostentatious display of 
Courage in a woman, yet, if duty or 
honour exact the sacrifice—if, at once 
combating with her dread of danger, 
and still stronger dread of exposure, 
she shrink not from the enterprize;— 
her courage wears a sacred form, hal- 
lowed by the sincerity of her devotion. 
Few characters offer a stronger con- 
trast than that of a delicate, refined wo- 
man, reclining upon her pillowed couch, 
breathing rich perfumes, and surround- 


.ed with every perfection of luxury 3; and 


that of the Indian whose history she is 
perusing, when wandering in his wes- 
tern wilds, he sustains tortures with 
contemptuous indifference, whose very 
recital painfully «Xcites horror and com- 
passion.—Yet place before that very 
woman a strong stimulus—let love, 
honour, independence, rouse all the 
slumbering energies of her mind ha- 
bituate her to long continued endur- 
ance of small evils—anticipation of 
greater—and offer noble and powerful 
motives to triumph over her feelings, 
and that very woman will emulate the 


| courage of the savage, and sustain, in 


uncomplaining silence, evils, equal in 
magnitude to those which once called 
forth all her sympathy and compassion, 
—Courage is admired—Fortitude ap- 
proved.——One is the more brilliant, the 
other the more useful virtue.—Man 
placed boldly in the front of the arena, 
displays his character to the world, and 
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proudly calls all the powers and ener- 
gies of his mind into action. Woman 
in the back ground, fears lest her audi- 
ence should discover qualities which 
they would condemn, and is only soli- 
citous to display such as she is assured 
they will approve.—But in rendering 
our homage to female courage and for- 
titude, we require that they should be 
unalloyed by any vicious or ignoble 
qualities. 
—__—S 
For the Parlour Companion. 
THE DEPARTED YEAR. 

Could my fancy wander to those scenes, 

Of uncreated, or created times ; 
To regions, never known by human means, 

Where ages roll (if roll they do) sublime. 
But, human fancy, in life’s border’d space, 

To limits, is by heavenly mercy bound ; 
Tho’ years do roll, with many a varied face, 

Their place of going never can be found. 
Far past the bounds of all sublunar things, 

May fond imagination trace the year ; 
Or to the realms where dissolution wings 

It, with such rovings, to a viewless sphere. 

As thus the seasons change ; it seems, methinks, 
But late, since nature wore the vernal hue; 
Crowning the earth, profuse—Now Winter’s links 

Fetter the prospect with congealed view, 
How chang’d alas! from where embow’ring 

shades 

Were cast, from many a lofty clust’ring vine; 
When the hot sun, to his meridian, rais’d, 

Pour’d on the middle year, his radiant shine. 
Then muse, thus solitary, on the end 

Of passing years, as swiftly o’er they roll; 
Know that, from vertic height, there takes a bend, 

That bends incessant, to the destin’d goal. 





THE LILLY RIVALLED. 

A Lilly of the silent vale, 

That flaunted in the summer gale, 

Ail nature challenged far and nigh! 

With her celestial white to vie : 

The silver buds and silken flowers, 

That grace the gardens, groves and bowers, 

In competition durst not rise, 

But hung their heads and clos’d their eyes, 

Till Laura cropp’d it as she siray’d, 

And on her snowy bosom laid ; 

Then droop’d the proud one in despair 

To find a spotless rival there. 

EE oe 
‘“‘ Happy the man that in his pocket keeps 
“A Silver Siapence.” 

Sir,—Amongst the various subjects 
which find a place in your columns, per- 
mit me to call your attention to the case 
of a truly deserving and ill treated per- 


sonage, whose usage ill correspon‘ls| 





with his merits—The person to whom 
I allude is the well-known Sixpence. In 
the lapse of time, and the unavoidable 
progress of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, this handsome, and I will affirm 
valuable gentleman, is neglected, and 
even despised. So far does this feeling 
go, that Szxpence is now become a cant 
word for whatever is neither of value 
or esteem, for a mere thing of nought. 
Thus, if we wish to describe a man of 
broken fortune, we say ‘he’s not worth 
a sixpence,” meaning, that he is worth 
nothing ; ifa thing we despise, “ I would 
not give a sixpence for it ;” that is, it is 
not worth having. But this is all a mis- 
taken notion—it is in sixpences tht the 
niggard is discovered, and the man of 
liberality truly seen—in sixpences that a 
character is gained or lost—by sixpen- 
ces that a fortune is amassed, or a good 
estate squandered away. How easy is 
it then to draw the proper deduction! 
The knowledge of life is the knowledge 
of sixpences, and he is the greatest 
master in it who can dispose of them to 
the greatest advantage. On a silver 
sixpence given or withheld many of the 
most important circumstances of our 
little history depend; on this depend 
all the consequences resulting from li- 
berality, parsimony, or profuseness. 
And again—happy not only is the man 
who knows how to use, but still more 
happy he who even possesses"sixpences. 
Many will be his comforts, and exten- 
sive his power of doing good. He 
neither fears the howling blast of win- 
ter—or the scorching of the summer’s 
sun—he has always at hand the ready 
means of commanding the services of 
those around him, and if he but use 
aright his sixpence, the blessings of 
thousands await upon his steps—But, 
alas! how many are there, who possess 
not a single sixpehce, and how many 


| more who know not how tocmploy it! 


ee I 


THE WALTZER. 
If sweet woman was deck’d with the grace of 
heav’n, 


To display their fal! lustre in man’s kindling 





view ; 
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To move in the dance if that bright form was 
given, 
Then I yield up my heart, pretty Waltzer to 
rou. 
if aan woman was fram’d for the tumult of 
pleasure, 

If a tear must ne’er visit those bright eyes of 
blue; . 
Then follow, thou fair one, the rapturous mea- 

sure, 
For I give up my heart, pretty Waltzer, to you. 
But if woman be deck’d wrth the graces of 
heav’n, 
To conceal their full lustre from man’s kind- 
ling view ; 
If a temple for virtue that bright form was given, 
Then I yield not my heart, pretty Waltzer, to 
ou. 
But if woman was form’d for a tenderer plea- 
sure, 
If a tear would adorn those two bright eyes of 
blue ; 
Then follow, thou fair one, the rapturous mea- 
sure, 
But I give not my heart, pretty Waltzer, to 
you. 
—[— 


SONG 

Thy gaze and thy approach I shun, 
Tho’ gladden’d in thy sight, 

As lilies shrink before the sun, 
Yet live upon his light. 

The nightingale in Sharon’s bow’r 
Is silent when he glows, 

Tho’ to his life-diffusing pow’r 
Her summer reign she owes, 

The Palm Samaria’s purple pride, 
Unfolds its nectar’d fruit ; 

But deep in darkness strives to hide, 
The tendrilsof its root : 

Thus maiden Beauty shuns the gaze 
Which all her triumph brings ; 
Thus Love its glowing tribute pays, 

But shew$ not whence it springs! 


® ——_— 
EMULATION AND AMBITION. 


Emulation, says St. Pierre, is the root of am- 
bition,.and should therefore be eradicated It is 
an unfortunate circumstance for mankind, that 
ambition is so often used in a bad sense, and in a 
bad cause; and toa benevolent mind, suchas St. 
Pierre’s appears to have been, it is no wonder that 
the only method which struck him as desirable, 
was to eradicate so base a passion as, in its world- 
ly exemplification it is, 1 am sorry to say, too 
commonly found to be. However, we must not 
despair : St. Pierre might be mistaken, and so have 
been nyriads of minds as benevolent as his. It is 
the true province of philosophy not to attempt to 
overturn, but to direct the powers of the human 
mind: if, wpon investigation, it should be found 
that emulation, or, if you please, ambition, be a 
part of our nature, as 1 am inclined to think it is, 
the question then will be, not whether it should 
be eradicated or not, because if it be a part of our 


| both in youth and manhood, to the happiness and 


well being of man, I entertain no shadow of doubt. 
If we could see this moral quality of the human 
mind, this scarecrow for the benevolent, the timid 
and the well meaning; this powerful steam en- 
gine of intellect employed only for the welfare, 
the good, and the happiness of mankind, how 
different would it then appear !—Instead of car- 
rying fire and sword into the dwellings of our 


and rioting in the blood of our fellow creatures, 
let us imagine ambition prompting mankind in the 
glorious career ot truth, justice and benevolence: 
instead of our exclaiming, “ Behold an Alexan- 
der, a Cesar, a Charles the twelfth,” imagine such 
characters held up to our execration, or at least 
to our pity, and the heroes of mercy, of peace, and 
of benevolence.—Such men as Locke, as Newton, 
as Franklin, or as Howard, crowned with the 
laurels of wisdom and of peace, then may we hail 
ambition with delight, as its deeds should shine 
forth as the morning! Instead of men being am- 
bitious to outvie each other in deeds of prowess, 
and, what is falsely termed military glory, let us 
imagine men only ambitious to do good—ambi- 
tious to excel one another in deeds of charity, 
benevolence and love—ambitious to listen to that 
still small voice of wisdom, which at times is 
heard, even by our heroes of blood—ambitious to 
assist inthe progression of intellect and the diffu- 
sion of truth ; let us imagine, 1 say, such ambi- 
tion, and Iam very much deceived if it woul 
not be accounted virtuous, praise-worthy, an 
sublime. Eclectus. 
—— 

The prologue to the farce of “ Errors Except- 
ed,” concludes with this line. 

“ Except his errors and axcept his play.” At 
the representation it was unfavourably received 
by the audience of whom remarked that if we 
except his errors there will be nothing left to ac- 
cept! 


——= 


The temple volunteer corps of London, com- 











nature, that camot be done; but in what way may 


posed entirely of lawyers, was distinguished at a 
Review by its plainly, elegant dress and steady 
order. The inspecting oificer, just before the 
Review, stopped to salute its commander, and 
said, “Is this the law association, Sir.” “ Yes, my 
lord.” To which the officer rejoined, “1 do not 
find one that speaks a word; I never knew law- 
yers so silent.” ** We have no pay, my lord,” 
replied Colonel Erskine.” 


——e 


Foote being at table next to a gentleman who 
had helped himself to a very large piece of bread, 
he took it up and cut a slice off. “Sir,” said the 
gentleman, “that’s my bread.” “1 beg ten thou- 
sand pardons, Sir,” said Foote, ‘ I protest I took 
it for the loaf”? 
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neighbours—instead of laying waste a country, ~ 
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